INTRODUCTION
of [his] revered friend Mr Samuel Johnson'. In the spring of
1772, for example, he gave as additional reasons, cto try if I
could get something for myself, or be of service to any of my
friends by means of the Duke of Queensberry, Lord Mount-
stuart, or Douglas; to be employed in Scotch appeals in the
House of Lords, and also to see how the land might lie for
me at the English bar'. There were, in addition, those 'red-
haired hussies' or 'curious young little pretties' with whom
he 'wallowed in vice' when in one of those 'kinds of brutal
fever' which could be relieved only by 'dalliance*.
Much as he enjoyed his visits to London, he could never
afford to stay long; and soon had to return to Scotland where
he spent his days working in his never very successful legal
business, speaking in court 'with much gravity and dull at*
tention', often feeling 'sadly low spirited, indolent, listless
and gloomy', gambling a good deal, losing his temper and
smashing the dining-room chairs, alternating between moods
of acute self-criticism and complacent self-satisfaction, mus-
ing in church about 'the future state', making resolutions to
lead a better life and searching the Bible for evidence that
concubinage was not a sin, that God did not 'forbid girls',
sometimes getting very drunk and picking up women in the
streets and boldly lying with them in a field behind the
Register Office or in a shed in St Andrew's Square before
returning, ashamed and for the moment contrite, to his wife
and children.
From time to time he considered conscientiously settling
down to his biography of Johnson which he appears first to
have mentioned as a definite possibility in 1775 in a letter to
his friend, the high-minded clergyman, William Temple.
But he did not make much headway with the project: he
was more concerned for the time being in securing some
salaried political office. Repeatedly disappointed, he per-
sistently renewed his search, enlisting the help of anyone
whom he thought might be able to help him from Paoli and
Edmund Burke to Lord Bute and Henry Dundas. When his
father died and, at the age of forty-two, he became Laird of
Auchinleck, he believed that his aspirations might now be
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